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mentioned, where groups of separate lines, points and shapes are
perceived as forming a geometrical figure or a familiar object.
Here the principle of isomorphism assumes that underlying such
seen wholes is a spatially continuous physiological process forming
an organized sub-field in the total visual field.

But the visual field is not the only sensory field to which such
considerations apply. A melody is heard as such, not as a mere
sequence of notes. The underlying physical processes form a
Gestalt, as in the case of a seen whole, though here there is
organization in time instead of in space. Moreover, if while the
melody is being played there is an accompaniment of miscellaneous
extraneous noises from street traffic and so on, the melody is
heard as a whole segregated from its background of unrelated
noises, just as we see a figure segregated from its ground.

The principle of isomorphism is, however, applied much more
widely than to a congruence between direct sensory experiences
and their underlying physiological brain processes. Thus KofTka
concludes that the felt intrinsic necessity of a logical conclusion
developed from premises corresponds to the intrinsic necessity of
the developing physiological field processes. Error in thinking
may occur where there is more than one possible organization of
the field, comparable to the conditions in the optical field illustrated
by the figure on p. 48. Feelings of attention, striving, and purpose
are isomorphic with strains and stresses within the psychophysical
field which are tending to change the field in the direction of
greater equilibrium.

There are, however, clearly very serious objections to using the
principle of isomorphism to give a causal explanation of behaviour
and logical thinking in physical terms. Quite apart from the fact
that if there is a real isomorphism between physical and mental
processes, it should be a matter of indifference whether we give
our causal accounts in physical or mental terms, there is surely
a logical fallacy involved in the argument. For the idea of physical
fields and the necessities of their dynamical processes is itself the
result of logical thinking, and therefore cannot be invoked to
explain how that logical thinking arrived at a correct solution.

There is indeed very much in the application by Kohler and
KofTka of Gestalt psychology to behaviour which is quite incom-
patible with the relation between physical and mental processes
as I conceive it. Suffice it to say that these authors are at pains
to emphasize that all explanations of behaviour must aim at using